THE GREAT TUDORS
powerful friends. Granmer and Tyndale, with whom he
was intimate before he left England, and Ridley, who
ordained him a deacon in 1530, were all dead. But Parker,
under whose patronage he published an Anglo-Saxon version
of the Gospels, was Archbishop of Canterbury, while
Grindal, Parker's successor, both ordained him priest in
1559-60, and had helped him with part of the Book of
Martyrs while they were both abroad. Foxe, however, had
conscientious objections to the surplice, and because of them
resigned a prebendary stall, first at Salisbury Cathedral, and
then at Durham. But Foxe was not a narrow-minded
person. Although fervently pious, he was a cheerful crea-
ture and a great lover of dogs. He was also far more
tolerant than his merciless attacks on the Catholics might
suggest. He was a moderating influence in the fierce reli-
gious quarrels that broke out at Frankfort, and in 1575 he
did everything possible to save two Dutch Anabaptists con-
demned to death for their opinions, although he himself had
no sympathy with their views.
*              *              #              *              #
When Foxe fled to Europe he had with him in manuscript
the first part of a Latin treatise on the persecutions of
reformers* from the time of Wycliffe to his own day. This
was published while he was abroad, and forms the first part
of the Book of Martyrs. It is the dreariest part of his work,
and is not particularly valuable as history or remarkable as
literature. Foxe's book does not come to life until he con-
tinues the story of the persecution of the reformers and
begins to describe the sufferings of his contemporaries.
Knowing from personal experience what hardships Pro-
testants had to undergo, inflamed by stories of the cruelties
of the Church and the fortitude of the heretics, he forgot his
duties as an historian, and used his pen to immortalise the
Protestants and to confound the Church.
The popularity of his book was instantaneous and
immense; four editions were brought out in Foxe's lifetime,
the first in 1563, the second in 1570, the third in 1576, and
the fourth in 1583. A majority of the Protestant clergy,
both then and in the seventeenth century, believed Foxe
implicitly; they accepted without question his interpretation
of Church history, found a boundless source of inspiration in
1 Foxe included in his book everybody who had ever rebelled against the
Church. Any stick was good enough to beat the Catholics.
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